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‘© We blend instruction with delight.”—PopE. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


‘< To virtue if these Tales persuade, | 
‘© Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
Pancy’s Brightest isions Realisev. 


The authors of fiction have ever delighted | 
in bringing light out of darkness, and clearing | 
up the must gloomy prospects, by a sudden. 
beautiful, and blissful sunshine ; yet we have} 
rarely, even in those fond imaginings, seen so} 
bright a picture, as was displayed, a few days 
since, in this city, by living and real characiers. 
The anterior incidents we give, as related by | 
one of the actors, but the lust beautiful scene 
as witnessed by our own eyes, 

The village of W , is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Connecticut. Its beauty 
has often excited the wrath of the coachmen 
against their fond-yazing, lingering passen- 
gers, and has as often made “ mine host” 
chuckle at the supposed merits of his own 
good cheer, as traveller after traveler halted 
to rest their jaded animals, and feel themselves 
athome. At a little distunce In the back- 
ground, stands the well-known mansion of Dr. 
Piercy. He has labored long and with a good 
degree of eminence in his professional calling 
and has filled, with honor to himself and _ his 
constituents, several distinguished political 
stations. By these pursuits he has accumula. 
ted a large estate, with which he fondly hoped 
to reward the affection and filial obedience of 
a favorite and, we believe, an only daughter. 
No pains, nor expense were counted in her 
education or accomplishments. She had but 
to ask and it was done=-to wish and it was 
rratified. Nature had been equally liberal and 
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indulgent, and had bestowed all those quali-. 


ties of mind and person which command and 
captivate. At sixteen Miss Caroline made 
her first debut in society, and many a heart, 
must have dated its first sigh from that eve- 
ning. Among the most prominent of her 
suitors, in his own estimation, and that of a 
curious neighbourhood, was the wealthy young 
Montague. Confident in the charms of a 


* fine establishment”—which, in the scale of | 


female calculation, too often brings every 
thing else to the beam—he burst the pale of 
Love’s Sanctuary, and poured the incense of 
gold at the shrine of parental solicitude. 

Dr. Piercy, like most parent’s on the frosty 
side of sixty, whose young visions of Love 


lost all relish for romance, and become quite a 


connoisseur in ‘* good matches.”’ By the by, 
this is becoming an essential branch of educa- 
tion among our calculating brethren of New- 
England. Madam Piercy had been too long a 
vestalto Mammon tothink of affection in such 
matters. ‘Come what would,” she suid, 
“ weal or woe, there was always security in 
leaning on the horns of her Idol’s altar.” 
“ Mr. Montague,” said the Doctor, “ 1 can 
see no objection Caroline can have, and I can 
assure you not only of my consent, but of my 
best, my warmest advice to her.” ‘ Objec- 
tion! Advice!” echoed Mrs. Piercy, * Mr, 
Montague, you need n’t say a word to her : 
I'll* advise’ her out of the house, if she dares 
refuse such an offer.” But the good lady 


found a threat and its execution two different 


things. The strong feelings that bound so de- 
liriously through the young heart, can never 
be annihilated. They may be thwarted— 
their deep and full channel may be forcibly 
shut up, yet, like the waters of the Niger, they 
will still flow on in secret, far beyond the de- 
sert of their own bosom, and mingle them- 
selves in their own pure reservoir. Caroline 
had long noticed the marked, yet modest and 
vnobtrusive civiliies of young Clarkson— 
She had heard him praised for his refined fee}l- 
ings and education, which nature and a father 
once wealthy, had given him. She had seen 
a poor and widowed mother supported alto- 
gether by the products of his industry, and of- 
ten listened to her fond commendations of an 
only son. What wonder, then, that she should 
catch a spark of the general admiration which 
the whole village manifested? what wonder that 


she should encourage his increasing attention, 


and when he avowed his unalterable attach- 
ment, that she should blush and confess a cor- 
responding passion in her own bosom. All 
this had transpired a few days previous to the 
arrangements between Montague and her pa- 
rents. When, therefore, her fatier gave her 
the promised advice, and her mother announ- 
ced the only alternative, she listened with pain- 
ful and contending emotions. The struggle 
between hital obedience and her plighted love, 
was, for a moment, doubtful. * Do you hesi- 
tate 2”? said the mother, in tones that might 
have startled Cupid even frou the dead. “f 
did, mother,” she replied firmiy, “ but now no 
longer; | have piven my heart to another and 
jmy hand must gownh wu.” It is unnecessary 
ito dc -crive the confusion which followed. Al- 


have fled with all their brightest realities, had! fred was forbid the house, and Caroline way 
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shut close in her chamber, with orders to 
6 study her interest table till she could distin- 
guish between beggary and abundance.” 

Weeks passed away without any symptoms 
of change in her determination. None dark- 
ened her door but the craven voiced mother, 
who carried her food at the stated hours — 
Dr. Piercy had trusted the whole management 
to his trusty helpmate. His heart frequently 
relented, but his lady reassured him by saying. 
* Don’t you go nigh her—your tender feelings 
will spoil all—you don’t understand ladies’ 
whims so well as I do—let me alone for that— 
all will be well in a few days.” 

A month had terminated when the Doctor 
resolved to try once more the art of persuasion, 
and if that failed, to give up the contest. He 
took the portion allotted for Caroline’s break- 
fast, and ascended under no small agitation to 
her chamber. He entered, and was about to 
say atender ‘+ good morning,” when the echo 
of his first step told him the apartment was 
vacant. His relenting had come too late. He 
cast his eyes round as if to find some further 
assurance of the sad reality, and discovered 
these few words on her toilet :—* Dear Parents. 
a month of misery has surely paid the penalty 
of disobedience—it grieves me to leave you 
thus, yet—farewell— Caronine.” 

The consternation which this unexpected 
event occassioned in the family, the crimina- 
tions on the one hand and the unavailing regrets 
on the other, together with the preparations 
for the recovery of the lost one, may be better 
imagined than described, and we leave them 
for the reader to fiil up. 

The scene now changes to the banks of the 
Hudson. It wasa pleasant day, and while the 
money catchers were eagerly watching the tide 
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gentieman, whose voice and step spoke a 
fevered anxiety, that rather commanded relief 
than asked it as a favour. * Have you, sir, 
entertained a young gentleman and lady from 
New England, within forty-eight hours’ 
continued the old gentleman as soon as alone. 
“ Will you describe them,” said the Land- 
lord. hen followed a minute catalogue of 
forms, figures, and features—* enough,” inter- 
rupted the host,“ the same individuals have just 
walked into the street, and wiil soon return,” 
“ | dare not trust that return,” replied the 
anxious inquisitor, * I have had too much faith 
ulready—if you can conveniently find them, 
will you be kind enough to ask the young lady, 
if she is willing to see her father—if so, will 
you conduct her to me; if not, let me know 
immediately.” “ 
Ina very few minutes, our gallant Landlord 
had put the question word for word, without 
any explanation. As soon as the fiist surprise 
was over, the young lady was first to speak, 
with an imploring look that honored whom 
she addressed * Alfred, shall lought 1 to go?” 
“ Yes Caroline” he said after a moment’s ap- 
parent inward struggle, * go—a parent’s heart 
may yet be softer than Fortune’s—perhaps he 
has kinder things to say than you anticipate, 
go, and I will soon foliosw.”’ So saying he was 
seen turning a corner alone, and she tripping 
the pavement homeward, leaning on a firmer 
arm, and full of new hopes and anxious fears. 
* Well Caroline” said the old gentleman 
calmly, after the first rush of feeling bad subsi- 
ded, are you now willing to go home with me, 
and marry the man of your parents’ choice!” 
* No, never” she replied firmly. After a mo- 
ment’s awful silence, he me ger “then you 
are already married ?” No, your disobedient 


> 
of business, not a few of us were speculating | child sull waits your s* nction and blessing.” 


on the manners and characters of the various 


He spoke more mildly. “ I have nothing 


strangers which the Steam Boat had just emp-! against Clarkson, my child, except that he is 


tied in our little city. 


* There goes a fine lad| 


very poor, and now tell me frankly would you 


and lass,” said the officious truckman, “ but) marry him with such a prospect before you !” 
they brought no baggage tho’—I’m sorry for|** We both have health and hands not unused 


that.” 
Lebanon—only a short trip for pleasure—carry 


“ Aye,” said another, “ they are for| to some employment, and while these last | 
‘have no fear of poverty.” 


The sweet good- 


baggage in their pockets, as the saying is.’’! nature with which she said this, and the noble 


Here the topic was changed, and they were left, 
There! 


io pursue their way up the street. 
was something sed, yet dignified in their ap- 
pearance, which attracted an uncommon share) 


of our observance, as our eyes followed them | you a 

Here the young gentleman) word, sir” 
called for an apartment for bis sister and an-' 
The next day they were| 


to the Hotel. 


other for himself. 
seen viewing the various parts of the city, but 
with nospparent object, other than curiosity,and 
the gloomy silence that attended them, excited 
commiseration, in many a well meant inquiry. 
On the third morning, while they were strol- 
ling the same strects over, in the same reck- 
less manner, mine host was accosted by some 
strangers of a more inquisitive cast. “ Can 1] 





see the Lundiord in private,” said an elderly | offspring, and when this fondness has long been 


sentient which the words contained, excited 
a smile of admiration on the still stern features 
of the old gentleman, as he replied, “ and what 
ag gg nave you that he intends marrying 
‘ | have had no reason to doubt his 

‘“ Where is he?” without waiting 
an answer—he rung the bell and the Landlord 
nodded at the door, “ have the goodness, sir, 
to ask the young gentleman who attended this 
lady to step in this apartment.”” The Doctot 
then arose from his chair, and paced the floor 
in quick and deep agitation, The conflict be- 
tween the nobler feelings of his heart, and the 
strong and fond clinging to his wealth was at 
its height. It is as natural for the man to doat 
on his earnings, as for a mother todoat on her 
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nurtured, “ growing with his growth and} | presence ; anddined in the apartment in which 
sirengthening with his strength,’ there is a/ this crime was perpetrated, before he would 
moral sublimity in its voluntary sacrifice. It is | suffer the body to be removed ; and he sacri- 
age, throwing away the crutches, long and/|ficed his wife, Blanche of Bourbon, a princess 
solely leaned on, and leaping into a new exis: | of the blood- royal of Frunce, to the hatred and 
tence. Our young hero had advanced with} malice of his mistress, Maria de Padilla, who 
careless compvsure into the centre of the room, | having the unfortunate princess once in her 
before the Doctor’s heavy tread had ceased.) power, took care that she should never more 
then, as if just apprized of the presence of | ve heard of. 

another, the latter suid, * Mr. Clarkson, my! These crimes, together with the oppression 
late treatment of yourself might seem to re-,and cruelty which he exercised towards all 
quire an apology, but for the present let me ranks of his subjects, caused a general revolt. 
wave allceremony. You have taken a bold and| Many of the most distinguished nobles, and 
hazardous step. Is it your fixed resvlution to| multitudes of the lower classes, flocked to the 
marry my daughter, who has sacrificed so much | standard of Don Henry, Count of Trastamare, 
for you?” “ With her consent, sir, it is. | the natural brother of Don Pedro, who entered 
* Consent! ay—well, when!” Whenever) Castile, bucked by a gallent French army under 
that consent is given.” “ Umph! this is very | the command ofthe renowned Bertrand du Gue- 
modest, to be sure—Caroline are you realy | selin, and caused himself to be proclaimed king. 
now”—no reply—and the bell rung again.| Vhe arms of Henry and du Gueselin were 
** Landlord,” continued the Doctor, “ 1 have every wnere successful.although Pedro(among 
been obliged to trouble you with concerns too whose vices cowardice could not be reckoned) 
delicate to be made so public. It couid not! fought against them with the most determined 
be helped— Will you step to the nearest cler- | gallantry, and even heroism. The tyrant was 


gyman and tell him we have a little service for 
him to perform.” Soon afier. the Rev. gen-. 
tleman was introduced and our fur coupie were 
joined in solemn wedlock with a father” 3 bles- 
sing The ceremony being fairly over. the 
fuiber addressed the young bridegroom," Clark- 
son, you are poor and have a mother to support, 
! have confidence in your talents and industry. 
J have a farm in which wili yield you 
an abundance of all youcan desire. Wall you 
consent to relinguish all former schemes and 
take charge of this £ Both immediately signi-, 
fied assent and gratitude at this unexpecied yen-. 
erosity, and he continued—* ne words now-—1n | 
presence of this worthy gentleman, I freely give 
you that estate, and will forthwith execuie the 


defeated in battle afier bate. and chased from 
chy to city, unul he wes driven beyond the 
frontier, ane Gblivedtotake refuve in Bordeaux. 
ldward the Black Prince then held his court 
in that city, as Prince of Acquitaine. ‘To this 


far-famed warrior Pedro applied for assistance 


to reguin his territories, and expel the invaders, 
lhe Prince saw in him only a legitimate mon- 
arch despoiied of his rights, the victim of the 
rebellion of his disloyal subjects, and of the 
invasion of the French; he therefore imme- 
diately led an army of thirty thousand men 
into Castile, and meeting avery superior furce 
of Spantards and French under Don Henry and 
du Gueselin, engaged and completely defeated 
them, and reinstrated Don Pedro on his throne. 


writings.” All was soon accomplished and the | Don Pedro for a time, affected to be over- 
happy party embarked that same evening In fine | whelmed with thankfulness and admiration of 
spirits for the home they hadlefiin despondency.'the Prince of Wales and the English; but 
once feeling himself firmly restored to the sta- 
ition and honors which he had forfeited, he be- 
‘gan to renew his oppressions on his subjects, 

- alge een i pewiben diary” goa |and to evince the blackest ingratitude towards 

ka Mi ctenh his preservers. ‘Tbe Black Prince found him- 

And may a long and blissful life attend | P . 

A prize so richly won, to nobly given. self and his army destitute of money and pro- 
|visions, with which Pedro had repeatedly 
promised to supply them, and had as often 
| violated his promise. Want soon bred among 

‘the English soldiers a mortality, which carried 

In the year 1350, Don Pedro, who was the ‘off great mumbers ; and the fear of losing the 
only legitimate son of Alphonso, king of Cas-' rest obliged the prince to depart from Castile, 
tile, and who afierwards earned for himselithe greatly dissatisfied with the conduct of Don 
surname of The Cruel, mounted the throne |Pedro. He, however, left behind him a small 

This prince began his career with the most| ‘but gallant band of warriors, under the com- 

unheard-of enormities ; tyranny, rapine and|mand of a distinguished knight, Sir Ralph 

murder, were the most common among the! Helme, who was better known by the appella- 
crimes which be committed, The beautiful|ton of “ The Green Squire.” 

Leonora de Gusman, his late father’s mistress} To this knight Don Pedro had particularly 
he put to a cruel death ; her son, the Grand | attached himself, as well on account of his 
Master of Saint James, and his father’s favor- | extraordinary strength and valour, as that the 
ite child, he caused to be assassinated in his} magicians and astrologers, in whose sciencs 


Go, rear an altar, on it consecrate 

Thy vow of ceaseless gratitude to Him, 

W hose sovereign power can teach cold sordid man 
By heart relentings, how vain the hope to 
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he had great faith, had told him that, while the|too truly told the bitterness and desperation of 
Green Squire lived, he should himself be safe. | his soul. ‘To sucha state was Don Pedrothen 
Simon Joseph, a Jew, his principal astrologer, | reduced, who, but a few years previously, had 
had also told him that his reign should be long / mounted the Castillian throne full of youthful 
and prosperous, and that he should add new/ardour and hopefulness. In those few years, 
kingdomsto Castile. Several magicians, how-|however, so much of crime and misfortune 
ever, whom he consulted as to where he should | had been crowded into his career as to account 
die, only answered him by saying, “ The king | sufficiently for the tremendous change which 
shall die in the Starry Tower.” This predic: | had taken place. He had now become more 
tion for a long time gave him great uneasiness | ‘than ever the tyrant of his people, and the per- 
but as he knew of no place which was so denom- |secutor of his father’s children; but he was 
insted, and as all the other predictions were also the exiler of his mother, the murderer oj 
favorable to him, he gradually regained his|his wife, and a fugitive flying from the indig- 
peace of mind.and resumed bis career of tyranny | nation and vengeance of his revolted people. 
and cruelty with redoubled vigour and energy | He had now been retreating for some days, be- 
In the mean time the Count of Trastamare, | forea very supe: ior force under the command of 
after his defeat, had retired to the court of the! Don Henry, in the hope of being able to effect 
Duke of Anjou, heard of the ill treatment)/a junction with the English under Sir Ralph 
which the Prince of Wales had received from | Helme, who was posted at the town of Alavya, 
Don Pedro, and of the departure of the former! before he should be compelled to give battle two 
fram Castile. He again applied tothe king of his enemy. 
France for assistance, and was soon once more.; It was while in this situation that a messen- 
in conjunction with du Gueselin, at the head) ger arrived, bringing him intelligence of the 
of a formidable French army. These he lost|death of his paramour, Maria de Padilla, the 
no time in leading into Castile, and was imme-| only person to whom he had ever evinced any 
diately joined by multitudes of Pedro’s disaf-| thing like sincere attachment. 
fected subjects. The king saw his noblesand| ‘Is it come tothis?” he said; and big tear- 
soldiers deserting from ‘him daily, and, at/drops rolled, for the first time, down his iron 
length, almost the only troops on whom he'festures. “I coulda have borne all besides— 
could rely were the little band of English} defeat, disgrace, dethronement, treachery, ha- 
under the command of the Green Squire.|tred ; these I could have borne—these I have 
These, however, could effect but little against | borne ; but this” —his voice faltered, his limbs 
the formidable forces to which they were op-| trembled, and a pause ensued, during which a 
posed: battle after battle was gained by the | thousand varied emotions were pictured in his 
enemy, fortress after fortress surrendered, and|changing features. She loved me,” he ad- 
Don Henry was almost universally acknowl-|ded; ‘she was the only being in the world 
edged as king of Castile. who did so.—She died, however, in her bed, 
In this state were the affairs of Castile,| without violence, and with every officious ten- 
When, at about the hour of noon, in a sultry dance that she could desire. Not so died 
autumnal dey, an army, or, rather, from its ap-' Blanche of Bourbon!—not so Ferdinand de 
pearance, the sad wreck of one, halted in the Gusman !—not so”—Here he paused, and the 
valley of Azofre, on the banks of the river| cold sweat poured down his cheek, as he num- 
Montelbana, for the purpose of taking some! bered over in his memory the list of his vic- 
repose during the noontide heat. Of the sol-'tims. “ ] am here,” he continued, “a fugitive, 
diers, some lay stretched on the turf, beneath! and almost a captive ; but the stars are with 
the shade of the spreading alder trees, some me still. However my destiny may for a 
preferred the shelter of their tents, and some, season appear adverse, | know that what is 
were enjoying the luxury of bathing in the| written yonder cannot lie. Although clouds 
river. The sky was of the deepest and intens-|mvsy gather in the atmosphere, and hide the 
est azure, and the sun poured down upon them! planets from our gaze, are they, therefore, less 
a blaze of unclouded brighness, but of almost| bright? No, no; they shine for ever bright, 
intolerable heat. The most perfect stillness|far, far, above the clouds which the tempests 
reigned, unbroken even by the stirring of a/of this earth engender.” 
Jeaf, for not a breath of air swept across the! Soothed and almost calmed by these reflec- 
valley. The general was sitting in his tent| tions, he was about to draw his mantle closer 
with a map of the surrounding country spread|round him, and dispose himself for a short 
before him. He was yet young, tall, and well| slumber, when suddenly one of the sentinels, 
formed; and his eye still spuke undaunted| who kept guard without the tent, stood before 
resolution and fortitude ; but deep furrows) him, and, making a profound reverence, said, 
were ploughed untimely on his brow; his} ‘ Sire, a monk ofthe order of St. Dominique 
hair had become prematurely gray ; and now,/de la Calcada, craves admission into your royal 
in the solitude of his tent, he did not attempt to/ presence.” 
repress the deep sobs with which his bosom} Trouble me not with monks, of whatever 
heaved, or refrain from gnashing his teeth, and/order they may be,” said the king; “1 cannot 
beating his forehead with a vehemence which|see him.” 
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“ Sire,” returned the soldier, “ it is the fa- 
mous Antonio Melendez, the holiest of all the 
fathers of Castile, who says that extraordinary 
things which nearly concern your majesty, 
have been revealed to him in a dream.” 

The superstitious curiosity of the king was 
awakened by this statement, and he had, besides 
often heard of the wisdom and sanctity of Fa- 
ther Melendez, who was almost canonized by 
the lower orders of the population. He there- 


fore commanded his immediate admission. 
(Concluded in our next.) 






THE TRAVELLER. 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
** From flow: er to flower, so he fromland to land.” 
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FROM STANBURY'S TRAVELS. 
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der of the day, with the exception of a vio- 
lent north-west blow, was very clear and 
pleasant. 

Crossing over a toll-bridge above the falls, 
we had the curiosity to creep under the banks, 
which rise sixty feet on each sicle, to the verge 
of the precipice, in order first to survey the im- 
mense abyssinto which the river dashes. The 
rain had swollen the current of Montmorenci 
to a great height; the clay and impuriues of 
the soil being washed down the banks, impart- 
ed a deep crimson tinge to the water, which, 
breaking into foam against the rocks, presented 
very pleasing appearances. In the middle of 
ithe stream, rocks project like a small island 
just above the precipice. 

We descended the high and steep bank of 
the river St. Lawrence, which is divided into 
two channels at this place by the Isle of Or- 





Palls of FAontmorenci. 


Altho’ Quebec is a stirring seaport, with! 
money circulating in great plenty, and stran- 
gers thronging into it every day; yet it is not| 
in the least famous for its encouragement of 
public amusements. The smallness of its 


population may account for the neglect of; 


these. My time,therefore, beginning to grow 
tedious, I proposed an excursion to the falls 
of Montmorenci, to which the gentleman 
whom I before mentioned desired to bear me 
company. The weather in this northern cli- 
mate was already beginning to grow intensely 
cold. Incessant rains had been falling for the 


last five weeks, which changed by reason of 


the cold into sleetand snow. The collections 
of water about the streets were frozen half an 
inch in thickness, and snow whitened the tops 
of the neighboring mountains. 

A long bridge crosses St. Charles’ river, 
which, when the tide recedes, is but a narrow 
stream, and when it has attained its full height, 
the river looks as wide as the St. Lawrence 
itself. As we passed over it, the tide was out ; 
large ships lay scattered over the dry beach, 
and carts were driving upon the occasional 
roads thus afforded. The whole distance 
hence to Montmorenci, (eight miles) is one 
continued street of litthe one storied houses, 
built and arranged exactly similarly to those 
spoken of, in the upper parts of the province. 
This is called the village of Beauport., As it 
is situated at some height upon the gradual 
slope of the land towards the St. Lawrence, a 
view is obtained from any part of the village, 
of Quebec, the harbor, the course of the river, 
and the island of Orleans. 

We were treated with the greatest affubility 
and courtesy by the Canadians, into whose 
dwellings we made excuses every little while 
tofrecn. Their arrangements are remarkably 
neat and economical. Before we reached the 
celebrated cataract, the sky became of a sud- 
den overcast, and a heavy shower of snow in 
small round globules commenced falling.— 
But it ceased in a little time, the remain- 


leans ; and walking on the beach around the 
| Point of the gulf or cove, which the Montmo- 
| renci has in the course of time scooped into the 
land, we came full in sight of the majestic 
| sheet of water, dashing, roaring, foaming from 
its giddy height down to the levc! where we 
stood. The falls of Montmorenci exceed 
Niagara nearly by one hundred feet, and are 
the highest in North America, Falling over 
the rough face of the precipice, which runs in 
a straight line from side to side of the cove, 
and furiously boiling from the beginning of its 
leap to the bottom, it emits a thin etherial 
spray from its whole confused surface, and fills 
the broad gulf with rolling volumes of mist. 
High upon the edge of the cliffs on the left, 
an acqueduct carries a smal! portion of the 
stream along the mountuin, to the wheels of a 
large establishment for sawing timber.—The 
fissures of the rock break into the bank, and 
the acqueduct is supported over them by wood- 
en props. Higher than the acqueduct, yreat 
forest trees tremble on the verge of the gulf, 
appearing from below like diminutive shrubs. 
We contemplated the striking scene with 
silent wonder for several minutes, and then 
endeavored to. advance nearer the fvot of this 
tremendous cataract. 

The composition of the rocks around the 
place where we stood, is a stratified fetid 
limestone, operated upon by the weather in 
such a manner as to crumble into fine scales 
und dust, which slide continually down, and as- 
sume (with the exception of colour, which is 
black) the appearance of soft sandy banks. 
The wind blew fiercely against the crumbled 
sides of the hills, and carried showers of dust 
and large pieces of stone with great velocity 
directly into our faces. Providing ourselves 
in the best manner possible against this incon- 
venience, we rushed forward to a great black 
rock, which hides behind it part of the bottom 
of the falls, and forms the point of what miy 
be calledthe inner cove. Spray hovers over 
this rock, and pours constant rains upon its 
jglistening, yet ragged top. The sun was 
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behind us. Our eyes were almost blinded 
with the brilliant and transparent rainbows, 
which were complete circles, ourselves the 
centre, increasing or diminishing in diameter, 
according to our distance from objects in front. 
Ascending the rock with some danger of fal- 
ling, and getting ourselves drenching wet, we 
clambered over it on our hands and feet into 
the inner cove, 

Now secluded amidst fearful crags, shut 
from the rest of mankind by surrounding and 
overhanging rocks and the dense clouds of 
the roaring water-fall a sensation of pleasing 
awe, and admiration of that great Cause whose 
works confound the judgments of erring man, 
spread over our minds, and raised in our ima- 
gination, thoughts which no words can de- 
scribe. Whilst my companion was closely 
engaged in drawing a view of the falls from 
this position, I endeavored to express some 
idea of the grand scene in the exalted strains 
of poetry, in which, however, I was far from 
doing justice to the Sublimity of the scene.* 
Volumes of mist dart from the foot of the 
cataract, like the wheels of chariots flying in 
succession, and bounding, as they roll to a dis- 
tance, slowly rise upon the atmosphere and 
meet the incumbent clouds of the heavens. 
At intervals the spray flies into the inner cove, 
and as if by magic power, it casts a spell of 
enchantment before our vision, in the dazzling 
eirclesof the bow. A whirlpool revolves be- 
neath our feet, boiling and bubbling in constant 
agitation, and carrying around floating logs and 
bushes which chance only removes from their 
revolutions. 

With great exertion, and no small degree 
of danger from the stones driven over the pre- 
cipice by the wind, and from one of which my 
comrade received a violent blow on the shoul- 
der, we followed the rivulet which originally 
formed the inner cove, and climbing through 
narrow crevices where it disappears from 
sight, we regained once more the top of the 
heights of Montmorenci. We remained till 
Jate in the afternoon, rambling about the falls, 
walking to objects worthy of attention in the 
vicinity ; and to Loretto, an Indian village, not 
far distant, but of which nothing peculiar can 
be said; and then returned under the rays of 
a bright full moon to the city of Quebec. The 
industrious Canadians were seizing the oppor- 
tunity of good weather, and actually ploughing 
until a very late hour, by means of the brilliant 
light which the moon afforded. 


*FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 


Where Ontario's waters drag, 
Slow their course through northern lands, 
Where, upon the Diamond crag, 
Proud embattl’d Quebec stands ; 
From the cleft 
Which age has reft, 
Where the giddy mountain low’rs, 
Boldly sweeping, 
Trembling, leaping, 
Down the Montmorenci pours. 
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Plunging—who descends those rocks, 
Like the silver beam of night? 
Crash on crash—tremendous shocks ! 
Who the vaults of Hela fright ? 
Wing’d on high, 
Mad vapours fly ; 
Blust’ring showers strangely hiss ; 
Dire there, 
And Iris here, 
Gleam above the dark abyss. 
Mingling round the crumbling verge, 
Erst the glittering blade was reared ; 
Shrill above the thundering surge, 
Warrior's of the woodlands cried— 
Lo! a host 
From Britain’s coast, 
Where the Druid barons rule, 
Stems yon tide, 
Our father’s pride, 
Fight, brave Hurons, fight for Gaul, 
Valour met. Nor evermore 
Snow-white, does Morenci fall ; 
Now his torrent looks of gore ; 
Now th’ entangled spirits howl. 
Floods rebound 
And clouds roll round, 
As the crash of ancient tow’'rs ; 
Deep astounding, 
Distant sounding, 
Loud the Montmorenci roars ! 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we stil] pursue, 
‘In pleasure seek for something new.” 


Jow to Pay for a Farm. 


A man in the town of D , some twenty 








, 








years ago went toa merchant in Portsmouth, 


N. H. who was also president of a bank, und 
stated that he lived ona farm, the home of his 
fathers, which had descended to him by right 
of inheritance: thatthis his only property worth 
two thousand dollars was mortgaged for one 
thousand, to a merciless creditor, and that the 
time of redemption would be out ina week. 
He closed by asking for a loan to the amount 
of his debt, for which he offered to re-mort- 
guge his farm. 

Mer,—I have no money to spare; and if I 
could relieve you now, a similar difficulty 
would probably arise in a year or two, 

Far.—No: I would make every exertion, I 
think I could clear it. 

Mer.— Well, if you will obey my directions 
I can put you in a way to get the money ; but 
it will require the greatest prudence and reso- 
lutions If you can get a good endorser ona 
note, you shall have money from the bank, and 
you can mortgage your farm to the endorser, 
for his security. You must pay in one hundred 
dollars every sixty days. Can you do it? 

far.—I1 can get Mr. for endorser, and 
I can raise the hundred dollars for every pay- 
ment but the first. 

iMer.—Then borrow a hundred dollars more 
than you want, and let it lie in the bank: 
you will loose only one dollar interest. But 
mind—in order to get along, you must spend 
nothing—buy nothing: make a box to hold all 








the money you get, as a sacred deposit. 
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He departed. ‘The note was discounted, and 
tha payments punctually made. In something 
more than two yeurs he came again into the 
store of the merchant and exclaimed, “* J ama 
Sree man—I don’t owe any man ten dollars— 
but look at me.”—He was embrowned with 
labor, and his clothes, from head to foot, were 
a tissue of darns and patches. ‘* My wife looks 
worse than I do.” So you have cleared your 
farm,” said the merchant. ‘ Yes,’ answered 
he, “ and now J know how to get another.”’ 
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Thus, good advice, well improved, rescued | 
a family from poverty, and put them in posses- | 


ken to be the Secretary of State;” who 
promptly replied, “ No, my dear fellow I am 
notthe man; although we have the same name 
and are about the same height, yet there is 
about six feet difference in our talents—his 
talents are in his head, and mine are in my 
heels.”’— Harrisburg Watchtower. 
a 

Bon Mot.—A fashionable dandy being a few 
days ago, seated at Niblo’s dinner table, between 
two merchants from the South, observed in a 
whisper, to his friend— See how prettily I 
am fixed betweentwotailors ’ which on being 


sion of a competency, which we believe they, overheard by one of the gentlemen, he retorted 


yet live to enjoy. Thus may any one retrieve} 
a falling fortune, if he will. And by using the} 
same amount of self denial, and making as! 
great exertions to the way to heaven, we may 
secure “an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled 
that fadeth not away.””"—Ch. dv. 

_— 

The Devil in the Tea.—Friday evening a 
female purchased a quarter of a pound of tea 
at the shop of Mr. Carter, on Gabriel’s hill, 
Maidstone. The tea was tied up, paid for, | 
and deposited in the good woman’s pocket and | 
away she trudged. She had not gone many| 
steps belore she felt the tea move. She fan- 
cied that this might be occasioned by her hav- 
ing touched some external object. On she} 
jogged, andevery step she took, the tea renew- | 
ed the jumping fit. 
reached the shop of Mr. Smith, the chemist, 
she became alarmed, and began to fancy * the 
old gentleman,” was playing her a trick, or| 
that the tea dealer had put something alive in| 
her pocket. She was afraid to put her hand} 
in her pocket, but ran back to the shop in a’ 
state of great agitation, scarcely able to articu-| 
late “ tea!—Devil !—alive !”—-On being | 
more composed, and relating the cause of her 
alarm, it turned out that the person who tied! 
up the tea © had furgot to cut the string,” and! 
she had been walking down the hill with the! 
tea dealer’s twine unrolling itself as she went. | 

— 

Two wits riding from London to York and 
seeing a miller journeying slowly before them 
on his sacks, resolved to quiz him; so one 
went on one side ofhim and one the other side 
saying. ‘ Miller, pray tell us, which art thou 
more knave or fool?”? “ Truly,” says he, “ | 
don’t know which [ am most, but I guess I am 
between both.” 
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Anecdote -—A Mr. Henry Clay, a Virginia 
dancing master happcned to alight at a public 
house for refreshment in a neighboring town 
a few days since, it was immediately rumoured 
that Mr Henry Clay, the Secretary of State 





had arrived ; the rumour of course spread with 


. . | 

great rapidity, and a great many people flocked } 
. p 

i her husband Adam L. Van Alen, in the 71st year of bis 


to the tavern to see the Secretary, and amony 





the rest an honest countryman, who observe: 


to the dancing master, “ that he had been ta-/ 


‘* Yes, sir, we are tailors, and as we are only 
beginners, we cannot afford to keep more than 
one goose between us.” —W. Y. Parthenon, 
—a 

Love.—<A young lady telling an old gentle- 
man that she was in love with his estate, “ ‘Take 
it, madam” says he, “ and then you will possess 
two thirds of me—for my mind you have al- 
ready—-and my whole being consists but of 
mind, person and estate.”  O then,” rejoined 
the juvenile fair, it would be very unreasonable, 
sir, to rob you of all three—Pray keep your 
person for yourself.” 











A new Post Office has recently been established at 
the East four corners in the town of Coventry, Chenan- 


At last, when she had/go co. N. Y. by the name of Coventryville, and Thomas 


W. Watkins is appointed Post Master. 

Harvey Birch.—It is said in the New-York Mirror 
that a gentleman of that city, has nearly ready for the 
press, a history of the adventures of Enoch Crosby— 
alias Harvey Birch—during the revolutionary war. 
The secret services of this personage, which formed the 
groundwerk of Cooper's novel of the Spy, were of much 
importance to his country during that momentous period 
which gave birth to her independence, and will, we 
doubt not, prove highly interesting to the reader. 

Ballimore—In the city of Baltimore there are one 
thousand four hundred and eighty-seven houses of one 
story, seven thousand seven hundred and seventy, two 
stories, one thousand eight hundred and ninety seven, 
three stories, one hundred and thirteen, four stories, one 
five stories, and one of seven stories. 


MARRIED, 

In this city on Thursday evening the 21st ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Jared P. Nichols, to Miss Eliza 
Macy, daughter of Mr. Richard Macy. 

In Hillsdale on the 10th ult. by Bartholomew Wil- 
liams, Esq. Mr. Seneca Buckman, of Sheffield Mass. to 
Miss Cornelia Crossman, of the former place. 

In North East, on the 6th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Winter, 
Mr. Ilugh Knickerbacker, to Miss Mary Ann Paine, 
all ef that place. 


DIED, 

In this city, Ov the 23d ult. Mr. Henry Osterhout, i: 
ihe 40th year of his age. 

On the 27th ult. Doet. Caleb H. Rand, formerly o: 
Boston, in the 29th year of his age. 

At Albany, on the 6th ult. after a protracted illness, 
which she bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. Maria 
Van Alen, in the 72nd year of her age; aud on the 7th 


age. ‘They were both interred in one grave. Mr. Van 
Alen was long a resident of this city. He was a volun 
leer inthe Aimerican army atthe capture of Burgoyne. 
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POETRY. 














FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
STANZAS 
ON THE DEATH OF DE WITT CLINTON, 


We own the fulness of our heart and eyes , 
When all of Genius which can perish dies. 
A mighty Spirit is eclipsed—a Power 
Hath passed from day to darkness.— BYRON. 
Again hath the ** Angel of Death” spread his wings, 
And CLINTON lies low in the sepulchre’s gloom; 
But memory will hallow the anguish that springs, 
As the requiem nuinbers are breathed o’er his tomb : 
The destroyer hath swept, in his wrath, o’er our land, 
And long sha]! a nation bewail his dark flight; 
The victim was mighty where mightiest stand, 





But the suu of his splendour is shaded in night. 


Fair Science unfolded to bim her bright page, 
And welcomed his offerings as gems to her store; 
His mind was enriched with the treasures of age, 
Aud Wisdoin had yielded the depths of her lore: 
Philanthropy hailed bim her noblest and blest, 
And Truth shall record that his zeal was her own ; 
The precepts of Virtue came warm from his breast, 
For Religion had reared in his bosom her throne. 
{ 
| 
| 


The insignia of greatness was stamped on his brow, 
And the light of his genius resplendently shone ; 
Bui the halls which he honoured are desolate now, 
For the Spiritthat gave them their lustre is gone ; 
He is laid to his rest with the good and the great, 
But the Winter of life is the Spring of his fame ; 
While learning is cherished, its leaf shall relate 
The deeds that encircle with glory his name. 
The wreaths of the warrior in splendour may twine, 
And the lofty of earth nay be proud of his fame ; 
But the bosom of Mercy will often repine, 

As she sighs o’er the deeds that have gilded his name ; 
But thine, honoured Ciinton ! were laurels of Peace, 
And long shall they cluster in freshness and bloom ; 
Thou art gone! and the note of detraction shall ceasey 
And foes to thee, living, will mourn oer thy tomb! P. 

—<— 


LOVE AFTER DEATH. 


Gone! isthe smile that once lighted my way, 
Gone! is the eye whose each look was a ray, 
Gone! is the heart so unchanging and true, 
Gone ! is the lip which to mine fondly flew. 


Cold! is the brow on which love had oft spoken, 
Cold! is the cheek and each beauty-line broken, 
Cold! is the hand which to mine trembling stole, 
Cold! is each nerve that once thrilled with the soul. 





Dead ! grows this heart to the world’s garish splendour, 
To the smile of the gay, and the sigh of the tender, 

Vo the sorrower’s tear, and the scorner’s rude laughter ; 
Dead ! to all hope, save of meeting hereafter. 





CANZONET. 
Arrn—“ Lassie art thou Sleeping yet.” 


Say, lassie, wilt thou with me roam, 
For pure affection leave thy home, 
To ride spon the trembling foam, 
And brave its sturms with me—love ; 
If so away, if so away, 
efore the wreath of rosy day 
Flas fled before the sunny ray 
Like night before the dawn—dove 


Or wilt thou leave thy balmy sleep, 
To toss upon the restless deep, 
Where waves forever vigils keep, 
Arrayed in robes of light—love ; 
If so away, if so away, 
Before the vermil dawn give way, 
To Phebus in his bright array, 
Like star before the sun—dove. 


Or wilt thou leave thy lighted room, 
To dwell amidst the ocean’s gloom, 
Where clustering stars with brightness loom, 
Amidst the softened hlue—love ; 
If so away, if so away, 
While yet the cloak of morn is gray, 
Before the linnet leaves its spray, 
To warble in the morn—dove. 
CLANALPINE. 
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ENIGIMLAS. 


‘* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
“¢ Despise not the value of things that are sinall,” 


——_$ 
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Answer to the puzzLES in our last. 

The following solution of the Logograph which ap- 
peared in the last number of the Repository, is from the 
Saturday Evening Post: 

The whole word is STRANGF. 

From it may be made the following, which are written 

in the order in which they occur: 


Gnat Rage Rags Seat 
Rat Anger Tares ‘Tea 
Nest Sage Fat Rent 
Great Stag Grate Star 
Net East Stage Rest 
Tan Stan-bridge Nag Sent 
Ear Grates Targe Rent 
Gretna Tar Gate Grant 
Art Sea Ten Get 
Rage Stern Neat Tear 
Age Tag or Tags Near Set 
Tears Ant 


It is strange if you dont guess me now.—STRANGE 
Puzz_x 11.—Because it is the way to Bag-dad., 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 

Nature in one wide commotion, 
Troubled earth and air and ocean, 
Are the signs of my existence, 
Of my power beyond resistance ; 
At my will are streams ascending, 
Sea uprearing, sky descending, 
Mountain’s whelm’d beneath the billow, 
Wane of mountain making pillow, 
Rocks in sudden ruin hurl d, 
And chaos governing the world. 
Hear me, fear me ; but ne’er blame me ; 
Youth ingenious! only naine me. 


It. 
If a pair of andirons cost 20s. what will the wood 
come to that is burnt on them? 
ES 
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PRINTING. 
Boo.*, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hand- 
bills, &c. &c. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
office upon reasonable terms. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 
Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 


B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 





{ Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
' be left, or transmitted through the post office. 
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